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JACKSON'S WAR ON THE BANK. 1 

In this day, ominous with mighty problems and dangers 
created by great trusts and combinations and by vast aggre- 
gations of wealth, it is well for the American, in noting the 
arguments pro and con, to turn his mind to some of the les- 
sons of his past history. As Clay and Benton scanned and 
culled the pages of Greek, Roman, French, and English 
history, to seek and cite examples of beneficent oligarchy 
or hurtful usurpation with which to bolster a cause or to call 
attention to threatened disaster, so the American politician 
and economist of to-day may find in the eventful history of 
the bank war the same arguments produced, the same pas- 
sions and prejudices appealed to, and the same parallelisms 
of fact cited as in recent political campaigns. 

The stupendous act and fact of Jackson's eight-years' ad- 
ministration of the presidency was the overthrow of the 
United States Bank. When regard is had to the intensity 
of the struggle, to the ability of the opposition, and to the 
ultimate discomfiture of the bank and its forces, it marks an 
almost unparalleled revulsion in business and political senti- 
ment. The struggle, protracted for years; the bank sup- 
ported by the moneyed power of the East and the ablest 
statesmanship of both houses of Congress; at the outset a 
divided Cabinet, some espousing the bank, some indifferent, 
and some hostile; the nullifiers leagued with the opposition; 

1 In preparing this paper the writer has been under obligation to a number 
of authorities and sources, from which he has made use of abundant notes; 
and he takes occasion, once for all, to refer to the most important among 
them: The messages of President Jackson; articles on the bank and the 
messages in Niles's Register, in Knoxville Register, and from contemporary 
press republished in these two newspapers ; Benton's " Thirty Years' View ; " 
Colton's "Life and Times of Henry Clay;" Parton's "Life of Jackson;" 
Sumner's "Andrew Jackson;" Roosevelt's "Thomas Hart Benton;" Bur- 
gess's "Middle Period;" Woodrow Wilson's "Division and Reunion;" and 
the same author's Forum article on "The Proper Perspective of American 
History," etc. 
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powerful representatives of the press, jealous of executive 
authority, controlling public sentiment — these were some of 
the obstacles to be overcome and a part of the opposition to 
be overthrown. That it ended with the prostration and ex- 
termination of the bank is the overshadowing act of Jackson's 
administration and the greatest peaceable revolution in Amer- 
ican history. 

The bank's resources, its established intrenchment in public 
favor and confidence, the prosperity of the country ascribed 
to its safe and conservative management, contributed to the 
strength brought to its support. Its capital was $35 ,000,000 ; 
its deposits of public and private funds, $12,000,000, with the 
same amount in circulation; its discounts were $40,000,000; its 
annual profits, $3,000,000. The parent bank at Philadelphia 
had in the various States twenty-five branches ; the employees 
were more than five hundred; its notes were everywhere 
deemed as good as gold ; its stock was rated at a high pre- 
mium. At its head as president was a man of scholarly at- 
tainments, a graduate of Princeton College, of approved busi- 
ness experience, of unimpeached integrity, of wide knowl- 
edge of the world and men, against whom charges have been 
brought that he wielded too graceful and facile a pen and 
was plausible to the verge of insincerity. This was Nicholas 
Biddle, whose power and sagacity earned him the sobriquet, 
"Emperor Nicholas." 

In the Senate the bank's interests were championed by the 
great triumvirate, Clay, Webster, and Calhoun, aided by 
other distinguished members of that body; in the House of 
Representatives, by John Quincy Adams and George Mc- 
Duffie — strange bedfellows in politics these — and by others 
equally zealous if not equally talented. 

On the other hand, in the fight Jackson's imperious will 
had an ardent and efficient support in that of Thomas H. 
Benton, who stood for years peerless among fellow-combat- 
ants in the assaults made on the integrity of the bank. His 
sagacity in management and astuteness in debate never shone 
to greater advantage than in his leadership of the Jacksonian 
forces in the Senate and, it may be said, in the House of 
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Representatives. Hugh Lawson White was an able coadju- 
tor, though not so invincible a logician as his naive biogra- 
pher would lead one to suppose by saying that he delivered 
a speech on the bank question which was unanswered and 
unanswerable by Webster, who refused to close the debate 
after having made the first speech. Jackson was further 
aided by a press unparalleled in the exhibitions of hate and 
malignancy that marked its attacks upon the cherished in- 
stitution. Duff Green and the United States Telegrafh, 
Francis P. Blair and the Globe, Mordecai M. Noah and James 
Gordon Bennett in the New York Courier and Enquirer, 
and Isaac Hill in the New Hampshire Patriot, poured forth a 
constant stream of venom and vituperation upon the head of 
Biddle and his bank. Subordinate officials, like W. B. 
Lewis and Amos Kendall, were unfailingly at the Presi- 
dent's side, aiding the forces employed for the bank's anni- 
hilation by suggestions to their chief and by contributions to 
the press. 

The time when Jackson conceived the idea of destroying 
the bank has been a matter of difference among historians. 
Bancroft says that his purpose to destroy it was in mind from 
the very beginning of his administration, and that he was 
deterred from making known his views in his inaugural ad- 
dress by the prudence of friends. Parton says that this was 
an unestablished tradition in Washington, and an error into 
which Bancroft had fallen ; that Jackson had no thought of 
the bank until two months after his inauguration, and fur- 
thermore that the relations of the bank and the administra- 
tion at the outset were of the most cordial character, the for- 
mer, to its own detriment, having proved itself greatly help- 
ful to the government in the payment of the public debt. 
Sumner says : ' 'Jackson is not known to have had any opinion 
about the bank when he came to Washington. . . . Hill 
and Kendall, either by telling Jackson that the bank had 
worked against him in the election, or by other means, in- 
fused into his mind the hostility to it which had long rankled 
in theirs. They were soon reenforced by Blair." The dif- 
ferences and hostility have been attributed to troubles of a 
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local political nature in New Hampshire, a State in which 
the Jackson element had won a complete victory over the 
Federalists, and were devising steps to punish their enemies 
and to reward their friends. Jeremiah Mason, a stanch 
Federalist, an able lawyer, and a firm friend of Webster, 
had been made president of the branch bank at Portsmouth, 
an institution that had suffered by loose management. Ma- 
son, upon taking charge, planned'and carried out strict busi- 
ness measures to protect the bank's interests and to in- 
sure successful future management. Some of the patrons, 
friends and supporters of Jackson, who had used the funds 
rather recklessly, to their advantage and to the bank's detri- 
ment, were refused accommodation. The cry was set up 
that harshness and partiality marked the administration of 
the branch. The demand was made upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury to remove Mason. The former notified Biddle 
of the conditions described, and called upon him to make a 
change. At the same time, Isaac Hill, editor of the Patriot 
and president of a small bank at Concord, asked of the Sec- 
retary of War that the pension agency be transferred from 
Portsmouth to his bank. Biddle refused to accede to the 
demands of the Secretaries, and thus thwarted the wishes 
and efforts of the Jacksonians in New Hampshire. This 
was deemed a double affront, aimed personally at the Presi- 
dent, who looked upon everything from the personal point 
of view, and by some was regarded as the starting point of 
Jackson's animosity to the bank. To Isaac Hill, therefore, 
has been ascribed the credit of setting in motion the war on 
the institution. That Jackson at one time in his career was 
not opposed to the United States Bank is shown by his rec- 
ommendation of a president and cashier for the anticipated 
establishment of a branch, in 1817, at Nashville — a fact that 
White, Phelan says, used with telling effect against Jackson 
when he himself was a candidate for the presidency in 1836. 
It is interesting to mark the growth in Jackson's mind of 
the antagonism to the bank as it was evolved in successive 
messages and burst forth fully blown in the famous veto of 
the bank's recharter. It is ridiculous to presume or assume 
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that he had no thought of interference with the bank until 
some months after his inauguration, and that it was brought 
about by the petty intrigues and designful machinations of 
the "Kitchen Cabinet." It may be, as Woodrow Wilson 
says, that " his purposeful convictions about the bank were 
formed during the first summer of his presidency, the sum- 
mer of 1829." 

The first note of onslaught was an editorial in the New 
York Courier and Enquirer, based on a private letter of 
Amos Kendall to M. M. Noah, one of that paper's editors, in 
which it was intimated that the message would sound the initia- 
tive signal calling all forces unfriendly to the bank to gather 
around the President's standard. A week later Congress met. 
The message contained the oracular paragraph prophetic 
of the impending struggle and of the ultimate fate of the 
bank. While deeming the suggestion of a change in the 
fiscal policy of the government early, inasmuch as the char- 
ter would not expire for three years after the close of his 
term of office, yet in order to prepare for such changes as 
were considered necessary and fraught with great public 
concern, the President went on to say that the constitution- 
ality and expediency of the bank had been questioned by a 
large part of the people, and that its failure to provide a 
sound and uniform currency was admitted by all. It fur- 
ther suggested the possibility and advantage of having an 
institution founded upon the credit of the government and 
its revenues, and free from all constitutional difficulties. 
Such is the gist of that portion of the message aimed at the 
dissolution or destruction of the United States Bank. 

To say that the President transcended his constitutional 
right and privilege in dictating or suggesting changes to 
take place after the expiration of his term of office, or that 
his declaration of unconstitutionality, when the Supreme 
Court of the United States had passed unequivocally on this 
subject, was due to ignorant prejudice, betrays ignorance 
of history and character. Jackson evaded no issue that 
ever confronted him; he made no compromises with pri- 
vate honor or public duty as he saw them. To his mind, 
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here was a gigantic, un-American monopoly growing strong 
so rapidly as to endanger the liberties of the people and to 
dictate the policy of the government. That the President 
appointed five of the twenty-five directors, and that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was empowered to remove the de- 
posits if he saw fit, did not, from his point of view, furnish 
a sufficient safeguard against the menace offered to untram- 
meled government and free institutions. 

The message was received with astonishment, more per- 
haps on account of what was regarded the unprovoked fla- 
grancy of attack and the open boldness of design than by 
any thought that the institution had proved a failure in its 
declared object and beneficent purposes, or was imperiled 
in the carrying out of the wise and conservative policy of 
the bank's president and directory. Congress attached lit- 
tle importance to it, and referred this portion of the message 
in the Senate to the Finance Committee and in the House 
to the Ways and Means Committee. In the reports of both 
committees the bank won a complete triumph upon every 
issue broached by the message. Its policy was commended 
and its usefulness acknowledged, while the proposed bank 
was decried as inexpedient and dangerous. It is interesting 
to note that the chairman of the House committee was 
George McDuffie. The relative influences of the message 
and the reports of the committees on the bank were shown 
by the fact that the stock declined from 125 to 116 as the 
result of the message, whereas it rose to 130 with the pub- 
lication of the committees' reports. 

To support the bank the zeal of Biddle quite outran his 
discretion. In the investigation before the Finance Com- 
mittee he had committed himself too far in answer to a 
friendly inquiry intended to bring out the fact that the 
bank's policy toward similar institutions had been just and 
beneficent. Instead of satisfying himself and the committee 
with a negative answer to the question whether the bank at 
any time had oppressed any of the State banks, he referred 
with conscious pride to the vast power of the bank and its 
ability to crush out most other banks ; but declared that this 
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power, far from being abused, had been exercised to save 
them from disaster or embarrassment. This was playing 
into the hands of Jackson and his confederates, lending 
them the most effective weapons whereby to make most 
forcible appeal to popular prejudice. It was making the 
bank vulnerable at the very point which excited gravest 
fears, an apprehended exercise of unlimited power for the 
accomplishment of selfish and sinister purposes. With the 
submission of the reports, the bank had them printed at 
great expense in newspapers, periodicals, and pamphlets, 
and began a strenuous campaign of education to prolong its 
life and power. 

Jackson was not set back or downcast by the adverse re- 
ports of Congress, the lethargy of his friends, or the divi- 
sions in his own as yet unformed party. He continued his 
work of creating a hostile public sentiment and of solidify- 
ing the anti-Adams elements into a strong Jackson party. 
At the short session of Congress, 1830, he made virtually 
the same recommendations in his message, enlarging upon 
the idea of a government bank. Benton, whose public dec- 
larations of hostility to the bank antedated Jackson's, ably 
sustained him. On February 2, 1831, he sought to intro- 
duce a resolution that the bank ought not to be rechartered, 
and supported it with a speech of great vigor. Though re- 
fused the privilege, he accomplished the object then in view 
— viz., to counteract the drift of opinion that had been up- 
holding and strengthening the bank. His tactics evinced 
a masterly skill, and enabled him, as in no other way, to 
catch the ear of Congress and the public, an opportunity 
he readily seized to hurl most ponderous and telling 
blows. However, he did not go to the full extent of Jack- 
son's plan, declaring: "I am willing to see the charter ex- 
pire without providing any substitute for the present bank." 

In his next and third message, that of 1831, to the twenty- 
second Congress, the President reiterated his abiding con- 
viction in the correctness of the views expressed in previous 
messages touching the bank, and left the subject, "for the 
present, to the investigation of an enlightened people and 
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their representatives." The brevity in which the bank 
was spoken of and its relegation to the people and their 
representatives were variously interpreted. Some thought 
that the President was "taking water" on his favorite 
measure, or, in view of the pending presidential cam- 
paign, desired to leave it out of sight. This view was re- 
enforced by the strong indorsement given the bank by Mr. 
McLane, his Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual re- 
port arguing in its favor. This feature of the report would 
hardly have been left unchallenged had the President not 
felt a willingness to let the fight cease. 

Clay, who was now at the height of his fame and power and 
the candidate of the National Republican party for Presi- 
dent, in the mild, equivocal language of the President, in 
the widespread popularity of the bank, in the decided bank 
majorities in both branches of Congress, and in a divided 
Democratic household, composed of bank and anti-bank 
Democrats, saw the opportune moment for a splendid vic- 
tory for the bank, a crushing defeat for Jackson, and a glo- 
rious triumph for himself. He exultingly exclaimed that a 
dilemma confronted the President, the acceptance of either 
horn of which would transfix him. Consistency with his past 
record would necessitate avetoof therecharteringof the bank, 
and thus lose to him Pennsylvania, the State whose inter- 
ests were wrapped up in the welfare of the bank and which 
was his political stronghold ; a failure to veto — the more im- 
probable of the two horns — would lose to him the South 
and the West. The important move, therefore, upon the 
political checkerboard was to thrust the question of the 
bank's recharter into the foreground at the present session, 
press the measure with unfaltering zeal and with all possible 
haste, wrest from Jackson a declaration for or against the 
recharter, and stake everything upon the result. The issue 
joined was the bank's popularity against Jackson's popular- 
ity. Biddle and friends of the bank protested against drag- 
ging the institution into politics, but there was no going coun- 
ter to the supreme wishes of the bank's foremost champion. 

When a fight was on hand, with knuckles, pistols, swords, 
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or what not, " Old Hickory" was the last body to remain 
away from the scene of action; and if he could be a partic- 
ipant, no one entered the lists with keener zest or more 
dauntless spirit. The gauntlet thrown down, the signal 
given, with the tread of a conqueror and with the thirst of a 
gladiator he met the cohorts of the opposition marshaled 
under the " gallant Harry of the West," and laid their chiv- 
alrous leader and his impregnable bank low in defeat. In 
the face of almost insuperable opposition the brilliant tactics 
of the administration leader, whose influence was dominant 
in both houses, were employed with telling effect. However 
prosaic and intricate may be the ramifications of the contend- 
ing forces, we find in following them one of the most inter- 
esting and thrilling chapters of our political history. By dil- 
atory motions and plausible amendments, accompanied by 
multitudinous speeches and by demands for an investigation 
into the bank's management, the skirmishes went on from 
the 9th of January, the date of Dallas's introduction in the 
Senate of the memorial to recharter, to the 10th of July, 
the day of the presidential veto. By these tactics it was not 
hoped to stay indefinitely the proceedings and to forestall the 
determination of Congress, but to bring censure and odium 
on the bank and to prepare the people to sustain the Presi- 
dent's coming veto. Of the preliminary moves looking to 
this end, the most important was the investigation in the House 
of Representatives upon charges of breach of charter and 
misconduct prepared by Benton and introduced by Clayton, 
of Georgia. In the sparring for advantage, the investiga- 
tion was limited to the parent bank at Philadelphia, thus ex- 
empting the branch banks where chiefly, Benton maintained, 
the disorders lay, and which resulted in the failure of the 
bank's foes to sustain unequivocally the charges. A com- 
mittee composed of four of the bank's enemies and three of 
its friends were charged with the duty of examination, and 
repaired to Philadelphia. After fifty days, reports were sub- 
mitted, one a majority report and adverse signed by the four 
members, one of whom, R. M. Johnson, signed it out of 
sheer good nature, having, as he confessed, never looked at 
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a document while at Philadelphia. McDuffie submitted a 
minority report exonerating the bank fully and commend- 
ing the wisdom of the management, while John Quincy 
Adams appended an additional report. The latter, with his 
great industry and erudition, went into an exhaustive investi- 
gation, and reported that the bank was conducted with un- 
impeachable judgment and absolute honesty. 

In the main, the charges were unfounded and frivolous; 
but several practices were undoubtedly bad in policy and 
corrupt in character. The practice of branch drafts at 
points remote from the parent bank led to such inflation of 
the currency in the South and the West as to disarrange 
commerce and to embarrass the home bank, while special 
privileges to kinsmen and friends were culpable and iniqui- 
tous. As was predetermined and prearranged, the rechar- 
ter went through by safe majorities, the vote in the Senate 
being 28 to 20, that in the House of Representatives 109 to 
76 (Benton's "Thirty Years' View" gives the vote 106 to 
84; Sumner's "Andrew Jackson" gives it 107 to 8$). Un- 
qualifiedly and uncompromisingly the President met the is- 
sue, hurling a veto against the obnoxious measure, which, as 
the results showed, killed it and the National Republican 
party. 

The veto amplified the reasons already outlined for annul- 
ling the bank's charter. The ablest and most convincing 
part of it is that devoted to refuting the claim that the bank's 
constitutionality should be regarded as settled by precedent 
and by the decisions of the United States Supreme Court. 
The former idea he dispatched readily by showing that one 
Congress in 1791 decided for a bank, another in 181 1 
against it; that the same body upon the same question in 
1815 decided adversely, while another in 1816 decided fa- 
vorably. Here precedents were equal. However, if refer- 
ence to the expression of legislative, judicial, and executive 
opinions in the States be made, they would be found as four 
to one against the bank. In the matter of constitutionality, 
as far as I can sum up his reasoning, he maintained that in 
questions of opinion touching the advisability of proposed 
5 
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legislation the executive authority was coordinate with the 
two other great departments of government, entitled in all 
respects to equal weight and recognition ; that even a decla- 
ration of constitutionality touching the present charter did 
not compel its reenactment into a law, nor did it preclude an 
opinion questioning any law already in force. The distinc- 
tive value of the President's veto and, later, of his protest 
against Clay's resolution of censure in removing the depos- 
its was to vindicate the independence of the executive au- 
thority, giving it the position intended in the constitution that 
it should occupy — viz., one coordinate with the legislative and 
judicial authorities. 

With this able state paper and unsurpassable vote catcher, 
the President went before the people to be sustained or de- 
feated by the popular verdict as expressed in the election of 
1832. Virtually, with its promulgation, the fight against the 
bank was won. The election proved an overwhelming in- 
dorsement of the President's acts and policy, which he in- 
terpreted as the direct mandate of the people to carry out 
his plans to destroy the bank utterly. There is no need to 
follow out in minute detail the successive steps. The re- 
maining acts in this fitful drama were the removal of the de- 
posits from the United States Bank to State banks, called in 
derision " pet banks," Clay's resolution censuring the Pres- 
ident and Benton's fight for the expunging resolutions, the 
indefinite multiplication of banks and the inflation of the cur- 
rency, the famous specie circular, the passage of resolu- 
tions expunging the censure from the records of Congress, 
and the whirlwind of financial ruin bequeathed as the Jack- 
sonian legacy to the succeeding Van Buren administra- 
tion. Upon the expiration of its charter the United States 
Bank became the United States Bank of Pennsylvania, which 
Biddle presided over for a few years. In 1839 ne resigned 
by reason of impaired health, and two years later the insti- 
tution was declared insolvent. The verdict of history has 
justified the wisdom of the President's act in destroying the 
bank, though condemning some of the methods employed 
for the accomplishment of his purpose. 
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Back of, and behind all this "bank war" was the expres- 
sion of the old and ever-new antagonism on the part of the 
West toward the East. The money power was in the East ; the 
West was the borrower and debtor, heavily burdened with 
the payment of taxes and interest which went to keep up this 
privileged institution. Here, it was affirmed, was an institu- 
tion under the protection and patronage of the government, 
the beneficiary of centralized privilege, enabled to override 
all opposition and to dictate to private and state banks, and 
clothed with such powers and grants as to make it a menace 
to the liberties of the republic. Jackson was the first great 
Westerner and the embodiment of the Western spirit. In 
his angular proportions, impetuous speech, unconquerable 
will, incorruptible integrity he was the expression of the life 
and thought of the frontiersman. The spirit pervading the 
air was democratic. There were no conventional, arbitrary 
distinctions of high and low, rich and poor, cultivated and 
uneducated, refined and uncouth, such as constitute a bar- 
rier to unrestrained intercourse and distinguish the interests 
of classes. The same hardships, privations, and interests 
had molded all into a homogeneous mass of like habits and 
aspirations. It is not fanciful to assert that in this demo- 
cratic spirit opposed to special privileges and monopolistic 
tendencies may be seen the spirit that dominated Jackson in 
his antipathy to the bank. 

George Frederick Mellen. 



